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The student of human nature may derive much 
amusement from a study of the history of educational 
conflicts. Relatively sudden reversals of fortune are as 
common there as in the plot of a mimus. ‘Time or per- 
haps (if truth compels an offensive accuracy of state- 
ment) self-interest has secured for us classicists not a 
few supporters from the ranks of scientists and other 
teachers who formerly assailed Greek and Latin as 
studies which should yield their place to the newer and 
(‘therefore’) more valuable subjects which they repre- 
sented. But now, face to face with foes who already 
menace the position of all the so-called liberal branches, 
these reformed reformers gladly unite with us in a com- 
mon cause and we are by no means loth to have them. 
It was no time for Goth or Gaul or Greek to recall their 
former relations with the Romans when the Huns 
began to hammer at the frontier. No one who has 
recently had to oppose the impairment of either a 
School or a College curriculum can be blind to the fact 
that, when the bowler lays low the ninepin marked 
Greek, there is a contagious tumbling of those that bear 
the labels Latin, physics, mathematics and chemistry 
and in about that sequence, nor can any prophet or son 
of a prophet foretell with what pin the toppling is going 
toend. Even sacrosanct history and still holier English 
may yet, for example, feel the impact of balls rolled by 
the latest champion, Vocational Study. 

Hardly less interesting to the musing humanist than 
the ever shifting adversaries themselves are the different 
charges made against the Classics and the varying 
emphasis which has been laid upon this or that, as cir- 
cumstances changed. One which was long in the 
ascendant set forth that Greek and Latin are almost 
useless for the business of life. If this allegation is less 
frequently made than formerly—except perhaps behind 
our backs—,it is because we have now so many specific 
statements to the contrary from men of distinction in 
all lines of human endeavor who have publicly regis- 
tered their protest. But after all, in commercialized 
communities propagandism for ‘bread and butter sub- 
jects’ among those whose youth makes them extremely 
susceptible to influence should be too easy to appeal to 
any one possessed of ‘sporting spirit’. Your genuine 
artist in educational warfare will rather lay siege to 
those persons of maturity with whom it rests to estab- 
lish or disestablish the constituents of a curriculum. In 
attempts to capture them methods of attack more 
subtle and insidious may well seem necessary. 


Now any discerning observer of his fellows must have 
noted that what is true of individuals is often no less 
true of communities as a whole. For instance, it is not 
the gravest accusations that necessarily possess the 
greatest power to provoke nor do they always prove the 
most damaging. Many a man will not react so quickly 
and violently to a charge of crime as he will to the salu- 
tation ‘molly coddle’, and there are women who can be 
brought more quickly to an acme of excitement by 
aspersions cast upon their clothing than by any upon 
their character. Similarly the educational innovator in 
a land like ours, where mere numbers may overmatch 
the best intelligence, often shows great skill in selecting 
the charge which carries with it a maximum of dynamic 
impulse. Now, he is a mere tiro in the polemics of 
pedagogy who does not recognize that no assertion 
produces deeper emotional effect, none possesses a 
livelier kinetic power than one which makes an appeal 
to popular prejudice; it is bound to ‘start something’, 
as the colloquial expression puts it. Of this nature are 
the charges now so commonly made or insinuated in 
one form or another, sometimes to our faces but 
naturally more politely when we, the horrible examples, 
are not ourselves present to point the moral, that the 
study of Greek and Latin is undemocratic, or that its 
devotees feel and exhibit a snobbish cxclusiveness, or 
that the classically educated are not ‘good mixers’. 

The cleverness of this line of attack when employed 
among those who have had little or no classical instruc- 
tion, particularly if they be prone anyway to think in 
terms of class and mass, must be obvious to all. Hear- 
ers of that sort welcome the allegation with flapping 
ears. They are not the kind to yearn for proofs. The 
charge has, of course, an infectious sting, because as a 
people we flatter ourselves on our democracy. This 1s 
no place for one who loves the real thing profoundly to 
dwell upon the many illusions which are cherished in 
regard to it. Settlement work and other opportunities 
for intimacy with persons of every grade of education 
long ago convinced the writer, but with an initial shock 
which he can never quite forget, that class, color, race 
and religious prejudices are not a distinguishing charac- 
teristic of any element or elements of society which can 
be determined offhand on the basis of their intellectual, 
financial or social equipment. Who, for instance, has 
not discovered the nice snobbery which can exist 
between the skilled and the unskilled laborer? No, the 
spirit of democracy, independence of prejudices, and 
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enlightened sympathy and all the qualities that go with 
these seem to be rather matters of the heart than of the 
mind, a moral product and not something that can be 
engendered by a course in pot-boiling or stenography 
or smothered by a study of Greek and Latin. Nor 
indeed will an investigation of the rise and progress of 
the democratic ideal reveal aught of which the classicist 
need feel ashamed. More than one paladin of popular 
liberty has owed a debt of inspiration to Greece and 
Rome, and study of those ancient civilizations is still 
calculated to free the mind from what is superficial, 
petty, transitory and biased much more than some of 
the substitutes which have been and are proposed. 

Vocational training in its place, playing the rdle, as 
all elements of education should, of public servant and 
not of tyrant, deserves the heartiest welcome. If, 
however, Demos is to have the kratos, then a goodly 
number of those it elects as rulers should have some 
first hand knowledge of those nations who founded the 
civilization of all Western Europe. Visions of the 
future must be clarified by visions of the past. Our 
leaders must be those who can profit by the mistakes of 
millenia of men and not merely stumble stupidly in the 
present, as so many, groping blindly for a social panacea, 
do. Surely no one can be a trusty statesman who has 
not added the best human culture to any mere business 
efficiency. We need more men like Pericles in our legis- 
latures and fewer Cleons, even though the latter be the 
better ‘mixers’. 

We do not happen to know any classical teacher who 
believes that Greek and Latin should be a universal 
study, but some of us suspect that even a year’s trial 
of it in the High School has never ruined anybody, not 
even the future clerk or artisan, whom some seem so 
anxious to protect against its inutilities and its social 
corruption. Certainly, considerations of poverty or of 
the parents’ occupations and a premature divination of 
what a pupil is going to be by those whom God has not 
unmistakably called to seership should not be the final 
factors to commit American youth to a predominantly 
vocational education. They should not, even were 
there no masters of industry who are actually urging 
the choice of liberal studies for their future employees 
and giving public warning that the trade-trained boy 
has to unlearn much of the technique he acquired in the 
vocational school so soon as he begins employment in a 
shop. 

Fortunately boys from the humblest cultural environ- 
ment and burdened with the severest financial handicap 
do reach our freshmen College classes, and with the 
training in which we classicists believe graduate to 
assume positions in society which no mastery of the 
hand alone nor of the almighty dollar itself can ever 
guarantee. If thereby their association with certain 
of their fellowmen has become less easy or satisfying, 
that fact carries with it no implication of snobbery, no 
Least of all can such a charge be 
Every sort of mental or 


un-Americanism. 
specified against the Classics. 
for that matter manual improvement must cause a 
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degree of social separation. Let us, moreover, not 
forget that it takes two to mix just as it takes two to 
‘make a stare’. Could it not sometimes be that it is 
the other party to the mixture and not the classicist 
who is responsible for the failure in a social blend? 
Finally, in order to establish a charge of exclusiveness 
in its full enormity against teachers of Greek and Latin 
it would be well to show that they are the ones who bar 
young America from opportunity to pursue those or 
any other liberal subjects for which the mental! capac- 
ity exists. Are they? W. B. McD. 


ROMAN LAW IN THE ENGLISH: UNIVERSITIES 

There are many purposes for which Roman law may 
be studied, and there is a corresponding variety in the 
schemes of instruction developed in different countries. 
From the point of view of the modern jurist, the chief 
practical importance of Roman law lies in its solution of 
problems which are neither ancient nor modern, 
because they are persistent, recurring in every highly 
developed civilization. To a degree, the Roman 
method of dealing with public law problems is of 
permanent significance, but a higher value attaches to 
the Roman solution of problems of private rights and 
obligations. In this field, the experience and reflection 
of the ancient world, as summed up in the Roman 
jurisprudence of the early Empire, have at least as high 
a value for us to-day as the results reached by the 
Greeks in philosophy and in art or by the Jews in the 
field of religion. 

Less easily measurable but perhaps not intrinsically 
inferior is the importance of Roman law for the study 
of legal evolution. For such study the jurisprudence of 
the Roman Empire is less important than the develop- 
ment of the Roman city law, from its crude beginnings 
in the so-called Royal Laws and in the Twelve Tables. 
For the student of any phase of social evolution the 
beginnings are of the highest interest; and such an 
archaic and singular institution as the Roman usucapio 
pro herede is more significant than a discussion in the 
auditorium of Papinian of the liability of a principal for 
the acts of an agent. 

When the study of Justinian’s law books was revived 
in North Italian and South French law schools in the 
eleventh century, and, when in the twelfth and follow- 
ing centuries Roman civil law became, not only on the 
Continent but also in England, a recognized branch of 
University instruction, the prime purpose of this study 
and instruction was thoroughly practical. The rapid 
development of commerce and the increasing importance 
of movable property raised questions which neither 
custom nor feudal nor ecclesiastical law could 
answer. Where, as was generally the case on the 
Continent, national organs for the development of new 
law by decisions or by legislation were not yet in 
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effective operation, recourse was had to Roman law; 
and by the close of the Middle Ages the Corpus Juris 
Civilis was ‘received’ as subsidiary law, citable and 
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applicable in the courts of justice. With this ‘recep- 
tion’ Roman law became a necessary part of Continen- 
tal legal training; and the case law preserved in 
Justinian’s Digest became as important as English case 
law is to-day in English and American law schools. 
As in the law schools of the Roman Empire, the student 
began with a course of ‘Institutes’; and for this purpose 
the Institutes of Justinian were employed, supplemented 
in the nineteenth century by the earlier Institutes of 
Gaius. Since, however, the Institutes of Gaius and 
those of Justinian were constructed to meet the needs 
respectively of the second and sixth centuries and 
included, with much of permanent value, much that 
was solely of contemporary importance, Continental 
lecturers and writers gradually worked out Institutes 
adapted to modern conditions. They undertook to set 
forth pure Roman law and to ignore medieval and 
modern changes, relegating the latter to more advanced 
courses and text-books (Pandects), but in these modern 
Institutes not only the choice of topics but also the 
order and method of treatment were largely determined 
by modern conditions and interests. 

With the general enactment of civil codes in the 
nineteenth century, Roman law has lost its immediate 
authority in Continental litigation, but it has not 
ceased to form a part of Continental legal education. 
The course in Institutes everywhere holds its own. In 
the period immediately following codification in each 
country, the more detailed study of Roman law was 
naturally replaced, to a greater or less extent, by the 
study of the national civil code. That was the case in 
France in the early part of the nineteenth century and 
is the case to-day in Germany. It appears, however, 
that, when the problems presented by a new civil code 
are thoroughly mastered in practice and in teaching, 
the advanced study of Roman law tends to come to its 
own again, as to-day in the French ‘second year’ of 
Roman law. 

In England, by reason of the earlier consolidation of 
royal power, national organs for the development of the 
custom of the realm took form in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries; and, while frequent recourse was had 
to Roman law for aid in solving problems new to the 
royal courts, such recourse was seldom acknowledged 
and the law books of Justinian were not ‘received’. As 
the English Universities did not undertake to give 
instruction in English law, the training of practitioners 
in this field fell to the Inns of Court. As late as the 
“arly decades of the nineteenth century, however, the 
University study of Roman law, civil as well as canon, 
was of direct value to a small body of intending practi- 
tioners, because the law merchant and the ecclesiastical 
law were not parts of the English common law and were 
not taught in the Inns of Court. ‘These branches of 
law were in fact not English but European. Until the 


close of the Middle Ages the common-law courts took 
no jurisdiction of commercial cases; and even in the 
nineteenth century maritime law was administered in a 
special Court of Admiralty. 


Matrimonial and testa- 


mentary cases were dealt with in separate ecclesiastical 
courts through the first third of the nineteenth century. 
Practice in admiralty, probate and divorce cases was 
consequently a special branch of legal activity. The 
importance of the study of Roman law for practitioners 
in these fields and the value for them of University 
degrees in civil and canon law are indicated by the facts 
that the practitioners were long described as ‘civilians’ 
and that their habitat, which was distinct from the Inns 
of Court, was known as ‘Doctors’ Commons’. 

Long before the nineteenth century, however, this 
line of connection between University instruction in 
Romay law and practice in the courts was weakened by 
the development of what we Americans call ‘office train- 
ing’. Young men who wished to practice in the ecclesi- 
astical courts or in the Court of Admiralty, like those 
who wished to practice in the common law courts, read 
under the direction of older lawyers. In the ninéteenth 
century comparatively few members even of this 
branch of the legal profession had studied Roman law 
at the Universities. 

The teaching of Roman law at the Universities 
accordingly lacked in England that connection with 
contemporary life which it enjoyed upon the Continent. 
Under these circumstances, there was no such develop- 
ment as that which produced new Institutes on the 
Continent. What was more serious, Roman law was 
treated, practically, as a branch of Roman archaeology, 
with little or no distinction between matters of perma- 
nent significance and those which were of accidental 
importance in the second and sixth centuries. The 
modern requirement of some knowledge of Roman law 
for admission to the English bar has thus far brought 


about no change; for the examiners can not well 


demand any knowledge that can not be acquired at the 


Universities, and their papers conform to the Univer- 
sity standards. The bar examinations in Roman law 
are based upon the Institutes of Gaius and Justinian; 
and the ‘cram books’ indicate that a candidate is as 
liable to be questioned about the Latini Juniani as 
about the law of sales. 


The establishment at the Universities of what we 
should call pre-professional law courses, the opportunity 
given to candidates for the bachelor’s degree to devote 
two of their three years of residence to legal studies, and 
the increasing tendency to make some of the University 
courses in law distinctly professional are reéstablishing 
the desirable connection between University study and 
the practice of the law. These changes, however, have 
not yet appreciably modified English University instruc- 
tion in Roman law. It is still based on the Institutes of 
Gaius and of Justinian. It does not stop, indeed, with 
the study of these texts; further information is given 


‘about the matters of which they treat, and some 


information is added about matters which they omit. 
All this teaching, however, and the literature which it 
has produced may fairly be described as notes on the 
Institutes. 
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Of the incomparably more valuable matter contained 
in the Digest of Justinian some use is made in the lec- 
tures and books on the Institutes. What is more 
important, the course in Institutes is followed by the 
reading of selected titles from the Digest, and the titles 
chosen are usually those which deal with the most 
valuable parts of the Roman law, contracts and movable 
property. This further study has produced some good 
monographs. 

Of the English books dealing with the Institutes of 
Justinian one of the best is Moyle’s (Clarendon Press), 
which gives the text ‘“‘with Introduction, Commentary 
and Excursus”. Roby’s Roman Private Law in the 
Time of Cicero and the Antonines (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press) is essentially a commentary on the Institutes 
of Gaius. One of the most recent English publications 
on Roman law, W. W. Buckland’s Elementary Prin- 
ciples of the Roman Private Law (Cambridge University 
Press, 1912) is substantially similar in arrangement and 
in treatment. Mr. Buckland’s title is somewhat mis- 
leading, for his book presupposes acquaintance with 
the Institutes of Gaius and Justinian and with the 
elementary principles therein set forth, and many of 
his excursuses go beyond the elements. None of these 
books, however, nor any English book, gives so clear, 
so accurate and so complete a view of Roman private 
law as Girard’s Manuel de Droit Romain. 

For the classical student, such English and French 
books are perhaps more useful than the German works 
on Institutes, in which Roman law is treated as a line of 
approach to modern law. Even for the classical stu- 
dent, however, if he wishes to appreciate the importance 
of the Roman contribution to modern law, it may be of 
advantage to read one of these German introductory 
works. Fortunately one of the best, Rudolph Sohm’s 
Institutes, has been excellently translated by J. C. 
Ledlie and has deservedly reached a third English edi- 
tion (Clarendon Press, 1907). Sheldon Amos, in his 
Roman Civil Law (Kegan, Paul, Trench and Company), 
undertakes to treat the Roman law from this point of 
yiew. In his Preface he asserts that “where forced to 
select among rival illustrative topics, I have brought 
into relief all that has specially affected ‘ 
European civilization”. Unluckily the execution of the 
plan is inferior to its conception. 

As it is impossible to understand Roman private law 
without some knowledge of Roman forms of procedure, 
it is fortunate that we have in English so excellent a 
book as Greenidge’s The Legal Procedure of Cicero’s 
Time (Clarendon Press). And even in the most 
cursory notice of the English books on Roman law, 
Muirhead's Historical Introduction to the Private Law 
of Rome (revised and edited by Goudy; A. and C. 
Black) should not be passed over. It is the only good 
history of Roman Law in English, and it compares 
favorably with most of the continental histories. There 
is nothing, however, in English that is so readable as 
Padeletti’s Storia del Diritto Romano, or so exhaustive 
as Karlowa’s monumental Rémische Rechtsgeschichte. 


Nor have we in English any such glossary of Roman law 
terms as Heumann’s Lexikon. ‘The standard Latin- 
Enzlish dictionaries are lamentably inadequate. In 
Germany, however, Heumann’s Lexicon is about to be 
antiquated by the Vocabularium Jurisprudentiae 
Romanae prepared under the auspices of the Savigny 
Foundation and in process of publication by Reimer 
(Berlin). 
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Prohistorike Archaiologia. By P. Kabbadias. Athens: 
Press of Paraskeya Leone (1914). Pp. 879. 820 
illustrations in the text. 30 Francs. : 

This is an ambitious work on Greek excavations 
written in modern Greek by a distinguished Greek 
scholar and published in Athens. It demands atten- 
tion by its title and its magnitude, and hoids the reader's 
interest by the importance of its content. Nothing less 
than a comprehensive survey of the whole field of pre- 
historic archaeology is the aim of the author; his result 
includes also a sketch of geology, in the Introduction to 
the book, and a study of comparative alphabets and 
systems of writing, in the Appendix. Indeed the range 
of subjects discussed or mentioned in the book is at 
first appalling, until it becomes apparent that the 
kernel of the matter is prehistoric archaeology in Greece; 
all else is introductory to that theme or is derived 
therefrom. 

The broad scope of treatment may be indicated by a 
statement of the captions of the six chapters into which 
the work is divided: Introduction (7-13), statement 
and outline of the geological periods; Chapter 1 (17- 
28), general view of prehistoric archaeology; Chapter 2 
(29-147), prehistoric archaeology in Europe; Chapters 
3, 4, 5 (148-752), prehistoric archaeology in Greece, 
subdivided into 3, excavations and finds, 4, epochs and 
chronology, 5, art and civilization; Chapter 6 (753-811), 
prehistoric archaeology in Anatolia; Appendix (812- 
858), systems of writing. 

In the first chapter the author gives a brief historical 
account of the development of the science of prehistoric 
archaeology from the occasional stone implements of 
prehistoric man, known by the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, to the firm basis of study furnished by the dis- 
covery of the Swiss lake dwellings in 1854, and the 
finding of the caves in France. The development of 
man, as now revealed to us through this science, is 
divided into two periods, the stone age and the metal 
age, with their respective subdivisions. Archaeology 
that deals with the stone age is prehistoric, while, says 
Mr. Kabbadias, the period which begins with the use 
of metals and continues to historical times should rather 
be called protohistoric. In Greece the bronze age is 
mainly protohistoric, whereas in Europe it is almost 
wholly prehistoric, and there protohistory begins only 
with the appearance of iron. 
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The great theme of prehistoric archeology in Europe 
is handled in a synoptic manner, with the aim of pre- 
senting comparatively the discoveries made in many 
countries. The matter is arranged chronologically, 
according to the epochs of prehistory, and each epoch 
is treated as a unit, containing a description of, the 
objects found dating from the stated period, followed 
by a discussion of the art and civilization of man as 
deduced from the discoveries made. All this material 
is derived from other sources, of which a general bibliog- 
raphy is given at the beginning of the book. References 
through the text or in paginal footnotes are very rare 
and the authority for statements made is seldom clear. 
The chief merit: of this part of the book is the arrange- 
ment and grouping, in illustration and text, of similar 
and related objects found in all parts of the world. 

The author is at his best when he takes up the subject 
of prehistoric archaeology in Greece, particularly in 
Chapter 3, which treats of excavations and finds. An 
excavator himself of wide experience and notable 
success, Mr. Kabbadias understands how to present 
and interpret the results of excavations, and to this 
subject he has devoted the greater part of his work. 
The sites are arranged in the chronological order in 
which they were excavated, beginning with the island 
group of Thera, where, as a result of investigations in 
1866 of the volcanic condition of the island and of seis- 
mic disturbances, early remains were found underlying 
the volcanic deposits and therefore antedating the great 
eruption that overwhelmed the island, perhaps in 2000 
B.C. A brief historical sketch of the site is followed by 
a short account of the excavations made by Fouqué in 
1867, with a description of the foundations of buildings 
that were uncovered and a statement of the number and 
character of objects that came to light. Finally an 
attempt is made to determine the age of this settlement 
from a study of the strata and the finds. 

This method of treatment is applied in succession 
under numbered subcapitals to all sites where prehis- 
toric objects have been discovered, as Troy, Tiryns, 
Mycenae and the rest of the Argolid, Laconia, and the 
many other places too numerous even to mention here. 
The illustrations are very frequent and picture gener- 
ously all types of objects found, in addition to showing 
walls and sites and plans of cities and buildings. Con- 
troversial topics are either avoided or presented impar- 
tially. In the case of the Ithaca-Leucas dispute, for 
example, the results of excavations on the two islands 
are given but no attempt is made to reach a decision, 
nor is the author’s personal opinion mentioned. 

Thus we have in this chapter a complete illustrated 
handbook and guide, written by a master of the subject, 
on Greek and Aegean settlements of the prehistoric 
period from Thessaly to Cyprus, a book which is of 
great importance to the student at home and is indis- 
pensable to the archaeologist and intelligent traveler 
in the Eastern Mediterranean. 

Certain phases of the subject already presented are 


selected and amplified in the chapters on epochs and 
‘ 


chronology, and on art and civilization. As the strati- 
fication of deposits on Cretan sites, especially Knosos, is 
very clear, and has therefore enabled Sir Arthur Evans 
to determine the various periods of the development 
of Cretan civilization, that island receives the first 
place of consideration in the new chapter, The suc- 
cessive epochs are stated and a description is given of 
the buildings, tombs, pottery and other objects that 
characterize them. Subsequently the author treats 
similarly the epochs in Mycenae and in all the other 
branches of the Graeco-Aegean civilization and con- 
cludes with a comparative chronological table. After 
this division into periods of development grouped 
according to locality we have a presentation of the same 
matter arranged in its entirety in accordance with the 
great chronological epochs, the neolithic, the early 
bronze, the later bronze, the early iron. 

From this outline of the contents it must be obvious 
that Chapter 4 goes over much of the same ground that 
has been covered in the preceding chapter, and this 
fault appears in an exaggerated form in Chapter 5, 
which elaborates some of the more important details 
of the civilization mentioned. Such subjects are dis- 
cussed as settlements and acropoles, houses and palaces, 
graves and tombs, wall painting, ceramic art and 
sculpture, but all these topics have been treated before 
in the accounts of the excavations and time and space 
are too valuable for the repetition, almost verbatim, of 
the details of the wall construction of Tiryns, Mycenae, 
etc. (compare page 607 with pages 192, 194). 

An explanation of this frequent recurrence to the 
same theme may be found, perhaps, in the statement 
that the book is a synopsis of University lectures, and in 
the fact that the latter part of the work apparently was 
prepared for publication some years after the earlier 
sections. In a supplementary note (879), dated in 
March, 1914, the author calls attention to this delay 
and asserts that finally the publication was consum- 
mated only through the financial assistance of the 
Hollander, Mr. A. Goekoop. With all sympathy for 
Mr. Kabbadias and appreciation of his difficulties it 
can not be doubted, nevertheless, that the book easily 
and advantageously could be much condensed by pru- 
dent excision and the incorporation of Chapters 3, 4, 5 
into a single section that need not have been very much 
larger than Chapter 3. 

To complete the view of prehistoric archaeology so 
that the civilization of Greece may be compared intelli- 
gently with that of all its neighbors the final chapter 
deals with Egypt and Babylon in the archaeological 
and chronological method already described in reference 
to other lands. This is a compilation of material 
which is useful here for comparative purposes. To this 
chapter is appended a long account of the development 
of different systems of writing, in which the author 
assembles much interesting matter that might have 
been presented more conveniently in connection with 
the description of the art and civilization of the places 
affected. 
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This outline of the book has been able to do little 
more than state the subject and describe the methods 
of treatment employed. There is not space even to 
mention all the subsidiary topics which are discussed or 
suggested. Attention, however, should be drawn to 
the study of the forms, methods and customs of burial. 
A special section, page 635, is devoted to this subject, 
but throughout the book emphasis is laid on the interest 
and importance of burial rites and customs to the inves- 
tigator of the nature and civilization of primitive 
peoples. In special sections, too, are given good 
summary accounts of prehistoric pottery and sculpture, 
a description of clothing and armor, and an account of 
the gods and their symbols. 

In reviewing a great work like this it is a particularly 
ungrateful task to dwell at any length on technical 
blemishes. Let it suffice therefore to say that very 
many of the pages are marred by careless proof-reading 
which has permitted illustrations to be inserted upside 
down and has overlooked errors in the numbering of the 
pages, in the spelling of Greek and foreign names and 
words, and in Greek accents and number and gender. 


CotumBia UNIVERSITY. T. LESLIE SHEAR. 


Latin Satirical Writing Subsequent to Juvenal. By 
Arthur H. Weston. Lancaster, Pa.: Published by 
the Author (1915). Pp. 165. 

According to the Preface, 

This volume represents in somewhat enlarged and 
revised form a dissertation submitted to the Faculty 
of the Graduate School of Yale University, in candi- 
dacy for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, in 1911. 


The purpose of the work is (10) 


to call attention to some of the satirical writing of 
this later period, to show what forms it took, what 
subjects it dealt with, and the nature of its treatment 
of those subjects. 


In his Introduction (1), Professor Weston asks, ‘‘What 
is ‘satire’?’”’ He finds his answer in the words of Dio- 
medes (Suetonius?): carmen maledicum ad carpenda 
hominum vitia archaeae comoediae charactere 
positum. He recognizes the fact that the Romans 
can claim no originality in the field of satire as far as 
the content is concerned, but must yield the palm 
to the Old Comedy of the Greeks. In subject-matter, 
the classical satirists and the later satirical writers 
are in accord. The method of attack, of course, 
differs with each writer, even among the classical 
satirists. Horace indulges in good-natured banter 
and Juvenal is austere. We can readily allow the later 
writers some individuality in their method of satirical 
writing. But the Romans’ boast of originality is in 
the form of their satire, and here the later satirical 
writing breaks down. The carmen maledicum, which 
was used by Lucilius, Horace, Persius, and Juvenal, 
was in the form of hexameter verse, whereas much of 
the later writing was in prose. Professor Weston 
realizes this, yet he says (6): 


com- 


we find that the satirical spirit has by no 
means confined itself, in its desire for expression, to 
the traditional, established hexameter form. Ina type 
of literature like satire, where the content is really 
the important element, the form cannot be more than 
a minor consideration, 


While we may accept this statement, we must bear 
in mind that the great Roman satirists did confine 
their expressions to the hexameter. We must con- 
clude, therefore, that some of these later satirists, 
notably Ambrose and Jerome, are not worthy succes- 
sors of Horace, Persius, and Juvenal in the only sense 
in which these great satirists were peculiarly original. 
Even those who do use the hexameter verse are valuable 
largely for their content, not for their form. Professor 
Weston does not seem to claim that these later writers 
are pure satirists in the classical sense; he says in his 
Conclusion (155): 

The connotation of the word will not allow us, 
perhaps, to speak of these apologetical writings as 
“satires’’, but it is entirely justifiable to regard them 
as to a large extent satirical,—as works in which a 
satirical style and satirical treatment were elements 
much relied on for effectiveness. 

Besides the hexameter and prose,sexamples are given 
of the hendecasyllabic verse and the elegiac couplet, 
which have both been used by good classical satirists. 

Having indicated quite clearly in his Introduction 
the subjects dealt with in this later satirical writing 
and the forms it took, Professor Weston proceeds, 
in keeping with his purpose stated above, to call at- 
tention to more than twenty writers of the period 
between Juvenal and the end of the fifth century, 
whose works contain more or less of the satirical ele- 
ment. After disposing very briefly of three or four 
satirical poets who were contemporary with Juvenal, 
he begins his discussion of the later satirical writers. 
A list of their names will have to suffice: Apuleius, 
Tertullian, Commodianus, Arnobius, Ausonius, Tetra- 
dius, Sulpicia, Prudentius, Carmen Contra Paganos, 
Carmen Ad Senatorem, Paulinus of Nola, Cresconius, 
Ambrosius, Hieronymus, Claudian, S$. Paulini Epigram- 
ma, Orientius, Rutilius Namatianus, Lucillus, Apol- 
linaris Sidonius, Secundinus, Lampridius, Salvianus. 

Professor Weston has done admirably what he started 
out to do. He has made us familiar with later satiri- 
cal writing, its form, its content, its method. He makes 
a brave plea for its merit (157): 

Post-classical Latin has received less than its due 
attention, but it has its points, after all, and will in 
time receive its proper valuation; and readers will see 
that in this field, as well as in the earlier, the element 
of satirical writing occupies no unimportant place. 


At best, however, these later satirical writings send us 
back to the classical satirists with a longing for genial 
and good-natured humor, and for concentrated rhe- 
torical brilliance. 

Not only has the field itself been thoroughly ex- 
amined, but the literature bearing on the subject 
exhausted. The bibliography is quite 


has been 
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comprehensive. The book is very satisfying in its 
method of treatment and in its style of composition. 
If there is any weariness in the study, it is because of 
the repetition of disagreeable subjects and the monot- 
ony of their treatment by the several authors. 

No exhaustive attempt has been made by the 
reviewer to verify the text of the quotations, which 
are very numerous, possibly too numerous. In view 
of the large number of authors quoted and their many 
editors, we are not surprised at inconsistencies in 
spelling, such as found in the Bibliography: Gen- 
nadius, De Viris J//ustribus. In Hieronymi De Viris 
Inlustribus Liber. A great many questions of orthog- 
raphy and diction are suggested by the quotations, 
consideration of which would probably have carried 
Professor Weston too far afield. We cannot, how- 
ever, help longing for more such paragraphs as those 
on ‘queer combinations” (39), the detailed compari- 
son of passages from Paulinus and Prudentius (68, 
ncte 12), for “further discussion of similarities in 
thought or phrase’ in Juvenal and Claudian (118, 
note 23), and for other comparisons similar to those 
suggested at 122, note 4, 125, note I, 128, 131, note 3. 
Professor Weston has probably found the field so 
attractive that he will give us these more detailed 
studies. We hope so. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, 


Austin, Texas. D. A. PENICK. 


ROMAN BANQUET AT HUNTER COLLEGE 


The Roman banquet, held at Hunter- College, 
Saturday, February 5, was planned and carried out by 
the class in Roman Life. For couches we used benches 
with backs. The backs were turned toward the table, 
and the couches were built up with cushions to make 
a slanting surface and then covered with couch covers 
and more pillows. This slanting torus was a little 
short for comfort; so we pushed some low packing 
boxes partly under the couches for the diners to rest 
their feet on. Scenery made some years before for 
another occasion. representing a Roman interior, was 
used. 

While we had some appropriate entertainment pro- 
vided, such as recitations and dances, the diners 
indulged in private conversation between the courses. 
All the students entered into the performance with a 
great deal of zest, and the slaves were just as much 
pleased with their part of the spectacle as the diners. 
The cooks declared that they had the most fun of all, 
especially in the planning of the bill of fare. Diners, 
slaves and dancers were dressed appropriately. 

It was very gratifying,to note how earnestly the 
students informed themselves as to the correct way 
to do everything, and how gravely they considered 
the permissible substitutes for classical foods. This 
preliminary study extended over several weeks, the 
performance itself lasted about two hours, and about 
three hours more were required for clearing up. 

The performance began with the entrance of the 
host and the diners, received by the slaves with the 
request to put their right feet first, for good luck. 
After the diners were seated, the tricliniarcha handed 
to the host the bill of fare on a long roll of parchment 
paper, and the dinner began. The bills of fare, typed 


in black and red, were tied up in rolls and handed to 
the guests as they departed, as apophoreta. 


For the dinner proper, we provided the nearest 
substitute for the ancient dishes. For the ova et 
lactuca of the bill of fare, we used devilled eggs, and for 
piper, Italian peppers. These and many of the other 
dishes were prepared from bottled or canned foods 
purchased from importers of Italian groceries. For 
mulsum we had a mixture of pineapple juice and lemon 
juice. 

For the cena the bread was specially ordered from 
an Italian baker; the ham was the ordinary boiled 
ham. The fowl was supposed to be guinea fowl; 
it was in fact turkey which had been cooked at home 
by one of the students. For wine we used sweet cider. 

The mola salsa was offered by the slaves while the 
prayers were supposed to be said, and the secundae 
mensae began with an Italian honey and almond cake. 
The candy was imported from Turin, the honey cake 
was made by the cooks. For the anointing we com- 
promised on very mild toilet water sprayed toward 
the diners!. 


HUNTER COLLEGE. HELEN H. TANZER. 


CLASSICAL READING LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 

The Classical Association of New York State, at 
its eA meeting in Rochester, in November last, 
voted to establish a Reading League. The main 
object is to encourage among teachers of the Classics 
systematic habits of study outside the subjects required 
by the Syllabus. In the list of authors and subjects 
of study are portions of authors usually read in College, 
but selections are offered from the more familiar 
works likely to be helpful to all teachers in Secondary 
Schools. The League is to be supported by six Col- 
leges and Universities during its experimental stage: 
Union, Rochester, College of the City of New York, 
Hobart, Hamilton, and Syracuse. During 1916-1917 
the direction of the reading will be under the care of 
the following Committee: Dr. George Dwight Kel- 
logg, Union College, Chairman, Mr. S. Dwight Arms, 
State Educational Department, Albany, Miss Char- 
lotte A. Calkins, of Newark, N. Y., and Mr. Francis 
R. Parker, of Elmira. The returns from the teachers 
have only just begun to come in, The first group of 
applications shows the selection of about 90 courses, 
80 in Latin and 10 in Greek. 

Those who complete a course of reading will have 
their names printed in the Journal, the official organ 
of the New York State Teachers’ Association, but 
the real reward will be the fruits of the reading and 
study. 

For further information application may be made to 
the undersigned. 

UNION COLLEGE, 


Schenectady, New York. GEORGE DwiGut KELLOGG. 


ORIENTAL CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 


The last meeting of the Oriental Club for the current 
academic year was held on Thursday, April 13, at 
the Franklin Inn Club. The main communication 
of the evening was presented by Professor W. W. Hyde, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, on Trial of Lifeless 
Things and Animals in Greek Law. He first discussed 
the Buphonia or ‘ox-murder’ which took place at the 
annual Diipolia at Athens, when the ax used by the 
priest inl the slaying was ceremonially tried for murder, 

1There is no room to print here the bill of fare. Miss Tanzer 


will be glad to answer inquiries about this, as about the photo- 
graphs taken of the dinner. 8. 
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and a sacrificial meal was eaten in common; he reached 
the conclusion that this ritual rested on some form of 
totemism, in which the early community dwelling in 
and around the Acropolis believed that it was mysti- 
cally maintained by eating an ox as a sacrament in 
which ox, god and worshipers were akin. . The main 
portion of the paper was a discussion of the curious 
murder process held all through antiquity at the 
Prytaneum, where unknown murderers, inanimate 
things and animals were legally tried and condemned. 
In all these, said Professor Hyde, the moral equilibrium 
had been disturbed and pollution had settled upon the 
community; the responsible person or thing had to 
be brought to justice before the pollution could be 
removed. Trials of this sort were therefore entirely 
distinct in origin from those of the Buphonia, despite 
the fact that Pausanias makes the latter the origin of 
the Prytaneum trials. 

Seventeen members and one guest were present. 
Dr. Morris Jastrow, Jr., of the Department of Semitics 
of the University of Pennsylvania, was elected Presi- 
dent for the coming year, and Professor Roland G. 


Kent, of the Department of Indo-European Philology 


of the same institution, was reélected Secretary and 


Treasurer. 
ROLAND G. KENT, Secrelary. 


THE CLASSICAL CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 


The 126th meeting of The Classical Club of Phila- 
delphia was held on April 28, with fifty-two members 
and guests present. 

Professor Dana C. Munro, of Princeton University, 
read a most interesting paper on Advertising in the 
Middle Ages. Dismissing with brief notice the adver- 
tising of wares, which was accomplished by public 
criers and by sign boards, Professor Munro discussed 
“the advertising of opportunity”. A leading method 
for such advertising was by attractively written cir- 
culars publicly read in Churches. The conclusion was 
reached that the Middle Ages were a period of great 
business opportunities and of considerable mobility 
of population. Interesting examples of these cir- 
culars were read. Of these some set forth the material 
advantage of taking the Cross in the crusades; others 
were specimens of really skillful real estate promotion 
seeking to enhance the value both of ecclesiastical 
and secular land holdings. 

B. W. MITCHELL, Secretary. 


ROMAN BANQUET AT MILWAUKEE-DOWNER 
SEMINARY 


In March last, a Roman banquet was given, at 
Milwaukee-Downer Seminary, by the lower classes 
to the Fourth Year Students. The younger girls 
sent invitations in Latin, prepared a Latin menu, and 
acted as slaves to serve and entertain the guests. 
While the younger students had assistance, the Fourth 
Year students had, by themselves, to translate their 
invitations and their menu cards, and to send, in Latin, 
written acceptance of the invitation. Every one was 


in costume. 

After the mensae secundae, silentia facta tectis, 
while prayer was made to Jupiter, “hospitibus nai 
te dare iura locuntur’’. Use was made of one other 


line of Dido’s prayer, and of two lines which the 
Fourth Year students had constructed. 

The entertainment consisted of classic dancing, the 
singing of two Odes of Horace, and the presentation 
of the clever little play, Pyramus and Thisbe (to be 
found in Decem Fabulae, Oxford University Press). 
An entertainment which allows every student in the 
department to have some part is a most helpful and 
satisfactory piece of work. When students are en- 
couraged to pour over the Dictionary of Antiquities 
and Johnston’s Private Life of the Romans, they learn 
a good deal which makes Greek and Roman life real 
to them. It is for the teacher a very paying invest- 
ment of time and effort. 


MILWAUKEE-DOWNER SEMINARY, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. SARAH L. FERRIS. 


The Washington Classical Club met at Fairmount 
Seminary on Saturday, April 8. Professor Kirby 
Flower Smith, of The Johns Hopkins University, 
addressed the Club on Martial, the Epigrammatist. 
With delightful humor, and rare sympathy and under- 
standing, he brought Martial and his Epigrams before 
the audience. He sketched Martial’s life, met con- 
vincingly the charges commonly brought against 
him, pictured him as a gay, improvident Bohemian, 
dependent upon patrons, to be sure, but giving them 
full value for their favors, a man of great personal 
attraction, who formed real friendships with his 
fellows, and was devoted to little children. The main- 
spring of his life was ‘‘candor,’’ frankness, sincerity. 
He saw human life with keen and penetrating, yet just 
and kindly eyes, and was glad to find himself a part of 
it. In the perfect poise and simplicity of his style 
and thought, said Professor Smith, Martial outdid, 
perhaps, even Horace himself, as an exponent of the 
principle nil nimts. 

Maset C. Hawes, Secretary-Treasurer. 


THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

The Classical Association of Southern California 
met on April 15. <A discussion of Some Outstanding 
Points of the Latin Situation brought out the thought 
that in Southern California the main problem is not 
so much to increase the number of nee er beginning 
Latin as to keep students more than two years. The 
solution lay, it was agreed, in bringing the work of the 
first two years into closer touch with every day life. 
A plan to affiliate the Classical Associations of the 
Pacific States was heartily endorsed. A movement 
was also set on foot to establish a central supply bureau 
for the lending or rental of illustrative and supple- 
mentary material to classical teachers of Southern 
California. 


Missing or torn numbers of Volume g of THE CLAssI- 
CAL WEEKLY will be supplied, so far as is possible, to 
all members and subscribers who send one cent postage 
for each number desired. 

It is taken for granted that members and subscribers 
will desire complete sets of THE CLAssicAL WEEKLY. 
As the years pass, it will be more and more difficult 
to supply these back volumes, and the price will no 
doubt be raised. 

At present, back volumes can be obtained at $1.00 
per volume. Single numbers of Volumes 1-8 (and 
single numbers of Volume g to others than members 
and subscribers) cost 10 cents each. 
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Latin for the First Year 


By W. B. Gunnison, Ph.D., Principal, and WALTER 
S. Haruey, A.M., Instructor in Latin, Erasmus 
Hall High School, Brooklyn 


344 pages, $1.00 


A New Latin Text for Beginners 


based on the Caesar vocabulary, but so arranged as to 
prepare for the study of other Latin authors as well. 


Its Chief Aims 


are to achieve the utmost si 9 greed of treatment con- 
sistent with thoroughness and to make the study of 
Latin interesting. 


Distinguishing Features 


Gradual and logical development of inflections. 
Omission of non-essentials of syntax. 

Frequent summaries and reviews. 

Fables and anecdotes from Latin classics) for sight 


reading. 
Racdiadee of typography, arrangement, and illustra- 


tions. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR 
BOOKS I AND II 


With SELECTIONS for SIGHT READING 


Edited by HARRY F. TOWLE 
Late Principal Curtis High School, New York City 


PAUL R. JENKS 


Head Teacher of Latin, Flushing High School, 
New York City 


A Complete Second Year Latin 
Book 


containing 
Text with Notes 
English-Latin Prose Exercises 
Grammatical Appendix containing all Latin 
Grammar illustrated in Caesar 
Vocabulary to Books I and II 
Selections for Sight Reading 


Gallic War—Books I a: 


Books I and II, with Siectess for Sight Reading 1.20 


HEATH & COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 


Clarendon Press 


Publications 


REGES CONSULESQUE ROMANI 
By F.R. Dace. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 84.....++-. $.50 
(Lingua Latina Series edited by Rouse and Andrew.) 
The materials consist of stories taken from the first 
books of Livy. 

A FIRST LATIN GRAMMAR for Schools 
By E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 126 .$.40 
This book will meet all the needs of the beginner, the 
subject of formal syntax being reserved for a later 
stage of study. 

A LATIN SYNTAX for Schools 
By E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 168 .%.40 
To be used after A First Latin Grammar. 

OUTLINES OF GREEK AND ROMAN HISTORY 
TO A.D. 180 
By M. A. HamiLton. Second edition, enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 194, with six illustrations and five 

A VOCABULARY TO CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR 
Compiled by G. G. LoANE. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 62 


THE OXFORD LATIN COURSE 
Part I. From the Elements to the Text of Caesar’s 
Campaigns in Britain. Modified to avoid the use of 
the subjunctive mood. By R.L.A.DuPontet. Crown 
“This is a book with a single aim; to enable you in the short- 
est possible time to read a Latin author, and read him accurately”. 
Oxford University Press American Branch 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 
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I N response to numerous inquiries, Dr. Charles Upson Clark 
wishes to announce that he will conduct as usual the 
Massawippi Summer School (Ninth Season), at North 


Courses are offered in Latin Composition, Medieval Latin 
Literature, Greek, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, French, Advanced 
Mathematics, and all College preparatory subjects. Illustrated 


Dr. Clark has put on sale his extensive collection of lantern 


slides illustrating Spanish and Italian Art, Roman Remains in 
Spain, Southern France and Northern Italy; the Rhone Valley, 
Venice and the Venéto (Verona, Ravenna, etc.), the Riviera, Spain, 
Cuba, Porto Rico and Florida. He has also for sale a set of the 
new Encyclopaedia Britannica (india paper) and a few other books. 


Address: 18 Phelps Hall, Yale University. 
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